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PROVOCATIONS. 

By  SIBYL  BRISTOWE. 

With  an  Introduction  by  G.  K.  CHESTERTON, 

.  .  .  She  fee's  strongly,  and  has  a  re- 
markably varied  gift  of  expression.  She  is 
a  pritty  songwriter;  she  can  write  as  in 
"Queen  Elizabeth"  a  telling  piece  of  Bar- 
hamesque ;  and  what  is  more  important,  she 
can  give  full-throated,  melodious  expression 
to  passing  mocds  and  a  longisb  poem  tell- 
ing of  a  drama  of  the  African  veld  is  written 
with  singular  power. — The  Time*. 
.  .  .  Her  poems,  like  miniature  paintings, 
are  done  with  a  rare  delicacy,  a  rare  sense 
of  the  pungent  value  of  brevity  .  .  .  The 
Bystander. 

...  As  Mr.  Chesterton  has  pointed  out  in 
his  introduction  to  Miss  Bristowe's  poems, 
her  sincerity  is  proved  by  the  suddenness  of 
her  provocations.  Her  impressions  of  them 
are  sharp,  and  her  expression  of  them  often 
poignant.  .  .  There  are  many  poems  in 
this  book  which  have  the  same  quality  of 
sincerity  and  psychological  insight.  .  .  . 
"Over  the  Top "  .  .  io  among  th(;  most 
moving  poems  of  the  war  that  have  been 
written.—  The  New  Witness. 
Powerful  poems  .  .  .  Miss  Bristowe's 
short  poems  are  remarkably  good,  tuneful, 
rich  in  ideas  and  power  of  expression.— 
Church  Family  Newspaper. 
.  .  .  especially  noteworthy  for  a  kind  of 
impressionistic  vividness,— Spectator. 

ERSKINE    MAGDONALD,    LTD., 
LONDON,  W.C.I 


LIKE  DAVID 

LIKE  David,  Lord,  Thy  battles  have  I  fought 
With  Philistines  of  stature  and  of  girth 
Greater  than  mine.     Thy  Kingdom  hath  been  worth 
The  sweated,  bloody  battle.     Wherefore  nought 
That  for  Thy  glory  these  poor  hands  have  wrought 
Would  I  retract.     A  sordid  prize  of  earth, 
In  goods  or  gold  or  privilege  of  mirth 
My  soul  disdains.     For  lo  !   I  am  not  bought  ! 

Yet  know,  at  last,  the  sweep  of  my  desire 
Is  but  to  build  Thy  temple  out  of  song, 

To  domicile  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ; 
Like  David  must  I  now  survive  the  fire 

Of  wars,  and  rest  me  while  I  yet  am  strong, 

Forbidden  the  work  of  peace  who  bore  the  sword  ? 

MARGUERITE  O.  B.  WILKINSON. 


IN  A  HAY  FIELD 

GRASS,  did  you  dream  that  thus, 
When  the  clean  sweeping 
Scythe-head  had  tossed  your  plumes 
Low  in  June's  sleeping, 
In  these  brown  hands  you'd  die, 
My  brown  babe's  keeping  ? 

Proud  you  were,  jewelled  in 
Morning's  befriending, 
Proud  when  the  bright  wind  called, 
Your  green  crowns  bending  : 
Rest  you  ;   your  state  could  have 
No  sweeter  ending. 

Soft  on  Anne's  hair  and  eyes, 

Screening  my  treasure, 

Blown  with  Anne's  laughter,  rhymed 

To  her  young  pleasure  : — 

Tell  me,  grass,  is  this  death 

Life's  richer  measure  ? 

BARRINGTON  GATES. 


THE  MORNING-LAND 

BETWEEN  the  night's  negation  and  the  day, 
When  the  hills  glimmer  with  a  light  of  pearl, 
The  dreams  that  screen  the  borderland  of  sleep 
Softly  upon  another  land  unfurl. 

A  Land  where  is  no  speech  but  song,  and  where 

Is  music,  ceaseless,  inarticulate, 

Never  begun  or  ended  :  only  he 

Whose  heart  is  singing  too  can  find  the  gate. 

Green  are  the  trees  and  fadeless,  and  the  flowers 
Dew-drenched  and  fragrant,  delicately  bright, 
Native  to  this  land  only,  never  seen 
Save  here,  where  is  no  storm,  where  is  no  night. 

No  trailing  tangled  cares  of  yesterday 
Darken  these  paths,  but  in  a  blissful  Now, 
Wanders  in  gossamer  robes  of  silver  sheen 
Eternal  Youth,  with  shining  eyes  and  brow. 

I  go  not  in,  but  at  the  enchanted  hour, 
If  I  but  waken, — ere  the  thrushes  tire, 
Before  the  workaday  sun, — this  land  is  mine, 
Mine,  by  the  conquest  of  my  vast  desire  ! 

MARY  YELLAND. 

TO  M.  T. 

1918. 

IF  e'er  the  day  should  dawn  when  from  my  heart 
All  music  fades,  and  only  silence  lies 
Where  once  were  blent  in  sweetest  harmonies 
Love's  summer  songs,  on  earth  heav'n's  counterpart  ; 
If  discord  reigns  where  once  had  reign 'd  a  world 
Of  ordered  melody  and  calm  content, 
If  from  the  harp  of  life  lie  torn  and  rent 
Those  strings  whose  sweetness  lily-buds  enfurl'd  ; 
My  soul  shall  turn  to  one  whose  song  has  fall'n 
From  Life's  grand  major  to  its  minor  key, 
And  in  that  key  hath  strength  and  courage  stor'd 
Mingling  to  make  much  sweetness  ;  where  is  borne    - 
On  vibrant  notes  a  noble  melody 
Till  God  again  shall  sound  the  perfect  Chord. 

MARY  WINTER  WERE. 
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NOON 

WHERE  green  the  grass  springs  in  the  purple  shadows, 
Where  white  the  dust  lies  undisturbed  by  feet, 
O'er  all  the  stretch  of  reeking  fields  and  meadows 
There  broods  the  dreaming  spell  of  noon-tide  heat. 

Beside  the  lane  high,  honeysuckled  hedges 

Raise  fragrant  ofPrings  to  the  blue  above, 

And  on  the  topmost  spray  a  winged  knight  pledges, 

In  sweetest  sips,  his  fleeting,  fickle  love. 

Upon  the  quivering  air  the  sad  gnats  hover 
Beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  where  no  bird  sings  ; 
And  poised  on  wayside  flowers  you  shall  discover 
Blue  butterflies  asleep  with  folded  wings. 

GILLIAN  BURT. 


IN  THE  CLOISTERS 

WHERE  the  greenest  grass  is  seen 
In  the  cloisters,  in  between 
Ancient  walls  of  carven  stone, 
Once  with  Grief  I  walked  alone  .  .  . 

There  were  daisies  in  the  grass 
Where  the  abbots  used  to  pass 
Very  reverent  and  slow 
With  the  young  monks  long  ago. 

While  in  terraces  above, 
Daffodils  were  hung — for  love 
Of  their  gaudy  yellow  caps 
Mid  the  sombre  grey1 — perhaps. 

There — although  my  wits  were  dull, 
And  no  more  could  fancies  cull, 
I  was  cheered  over  the  wall 
To  watch  cherry  blossoms  fall. 
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Comforted  merely  to  hear 
Cloister  pigeons  crooning  near, 
Cloister  gulls  flapping  about, 
And  the  organ  pealing  out 

Till  (because  such  things  are  slow 
And  I  would  to  no  tombs  go) 
Grief  at  last,  grown  tired  of  me, 
Turned  aside,  and  quietly 

Stole  away,  back  to  the  whirr 
And  the  whirl  of  Westminster — 
To  some  scene  less  lovely  went, 
Left  me — lonely — but  content. 

BERYL  CARTER. 
RELICS 

OTINY  mit  and  shoe, 
Not  just  a  little  bit 
Of  a  broken  life  are  you, 
But  the  greater  part 
Of  a  mother's  heart. 

O  sword  !     Think  you  no  joy 
Can  lie  in  your  grim  blade  ? 
Yes  !     A  father's  pride 
For  Ids  boy  who  died 
And  the  sacrifice  he  made. 

FRED.  G.  PENNEY. 
LOVE'S  IDEAL 

I  WOULD  that  my  love  were  a  pure  white  flame 
Ascending  ever  higher,  ah  !  higher  ! 
I  would  that  my  love  were  a  pure  white  fire  ! 
I  would  never  lower  Love's  sacred  name, 
Yet  self  is  not  easy  to  quell  and  tame, 
In  spite  of  the  height,  to  which  I  aspire, 
To  raise  the  ideal  Love,  ever  higher 
The  glory,  which  heavenly  Love  can  claim. 
Ah  !  higher  and  higher,  my  love  shall  mount 
Through  contact  with  God  to  be  glorified, 
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Through  His  purging  fire  to  be  purified, 
For  surely  the  anguish  of  Love  must  count 
With  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  Himself  the  Fount, 
And  by  Him  my  love  may  be  sanctified. 

MARGARET  B.  WESTON. 
THE  DREAM 

I  GAVE  my  little  dreams  to  God  to  keep 
From  dusk  till  dawn  bedecked  the  silver  sea  ; 
My  little  amorous  dreams  of  ecstasy 
Woven  of  kisses  and  the  thoughts  that  creep 
Unbidden  o'er  the  hearts  of  them  that  weep 
In  vain  for  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  see.  .  .  . 
But  when,  at  dawn,  God  gave  them  back  to  me 
One  dream  still  lingered  in  the  Fields  of  Sleep. 

The  little  dream  of  Love  I  wrought  for  you 
I  sought  amid  the  sunlight  and  the  rain, 
Clung  to  Night's  robe,  pursued  the  singing  wind, 
Wandered  among  the  stars,  but  all  in  vain.  .  .  . 

Weeping,  I  sought  it  in  His  Arms,  to  find 

In  one  short  night  my  fairest  dream  come  true. 

LUCY  MALLESON. 
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GOD'S  EARTH 

•  AVE  you  not  heard  the  song  that  thrushes  sing 

Before  the  sun  has  dried  the  dews  of  morn  ; 
Nor  felt  the  mystic  progress  of  the  Spring, 

Nor  watched  the  weird  pale  splendour  of  the  dawn  ? 
Have  you  not  seen  the  roses  in  the  brake 

That  bloom,  uncared,  to  grace  the  country  lane  ; 
Nor  yet  the  glint  of  sun  upon  a  lake  ; 

Nor  loved  the  pure  blue  sky,  washed  clean  by  rain  ? 
Have  you  not  smelt  the  incense  of  the  flowers 

That  rises  thro'  the  haze  of  fading  light  ; 
Nor  marvelled  at  the  peace  of  starlit  hours 

Nor  known  the  moonlit  glory  of  the  night  ? 
If  you  have  known  and  held  these  wonders  dear, 
How  can  you  doubt  that  God  is  very  near  ? 

CHARLES  AMBLER. 
Lieut.,  6oth  Rifles. 


YOUTH 

I  KNOW  the  heart  of  God  is  young, 
For  still  He  dreams  of  Spring, 
Of  baby  forms,  and  bright  young  eyes, 
And  bids  young  laughter  ring  ; 
Sends  dewy  dawns  of  pure  delight, 
And  guides  the  first  uncertain  flight 
Of  each  soft  feathered  thing. 

I  know  the  heart  of  God  is  young, 

For  in  His  sea,  His  sky, 

And  in  the  changing  face  of  hills, 

Youth's  tears  and  laughter  lie  ; 

All  youth's  unfathomable  things 

Are  hidden  in  His  dawns,  His  Springs, 

All  hopes  that  cannot  die. 

GRACE  DOROTHY  REEVES, 


LOVE'S  COMPLEXITY 

THINK'ST  thou  my  love  is  less  than  love  should  be, 
A  vain  imagining  or  fragile  mood, 
Only  the  slave  of  thy  sweet  womanhood, 
Terrestrial  in  desire  and  destiny  ? 
And  all  the  silver  vows  I  bring  to  thee 
Do  presage  some  malign  intent  and  crude, 
Distorted  children  of  a  tainted  brood 
Singing  against  thine  ear  in  perjury  ? 

O  think  not  so,  great  love  has  complex  ways 

And  manifold  desire  and  origin  : 
The  body  and  the  soul  sometime  are  twin, 

And  holiest  things  ma^  have  an  earthly  phase  : 
The  exaltation  from  the  lovers'  sin 

Can  light  our  steps  beyond  these  mortal  days. 

A.  B. 
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EGO 

I. 

TO  live  and  not  to  love 
Must  be  perforce  like  some  vast  empty  space 
In  which  as  figures  in  a  phantom  race 
Men  move  and  have  their  being  ; 
Unconscious  of  the  power  that  gives  them  breath, 
Content  to  know  their  goal  can  be  but  death  ! 
'Tis  to  have  eyes,  unseeing. 

To  walk  beneath  the  stars  in  sapphire  set, 
To  take  no  note  of  them,  and  to  forget 
They  do  but  veil  God's  Heaven  : 
To  remain  cold  when  children's  voices  ring, 
To  be  unheedful  of  the  gay  flowers  of  spring 
And  the  sweet  dews  of  even  : 

To  see  the  wonders  of  a  world  in  which 
The  clouds  at  sunset  the  wide  heavens  enrich 
And  radiate  their  glory  : 
To  see  the  lark  soar  high  on  hovering  wing 
And  not  to  hear  the  first  sweet  notes  of  spring 
Is  not  this  Purgatory  ? 


II. 


To  live,  and  to  be  deaf 

To  the  hot  sobbing  of  humanity 

Breaking  its  back  to  fight  infirmity, 

Its  very  life-blood  giving  ; 

To  stand  when  cries  of  children  rend  the  air 

Indifferent  to  the  depths  of  dire  despair  ! 

Good  God  !  can  this  be  living  ? 

And  to  behold  that  most  heart-rending  sight 

A  woman,  robbed  of  that  which  is  her  right, 

Her  honourable  name  : 

To  disregard  the  claims  of  such  as  she 

On  those  who  have  the  power  to  set  her  free 

Is  to  add  to  her  shame. 
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To  be  unmoved,  to  be  even  at  ease 

When  at  our  door,  stricken  with  sore  disease, 

A  little  child  lies  dying  : 

The  mother's  heart,  with  suffering  dignified, 

By  her  child's  agony  is  crucified, 

Is  this  not  God  defying  ? 


III. 


Ego  !  thou  monster  of  the  universe, 

Driving  alone  thine  own  soul's  funeral  hearse, 

Relentless  and  rejoicing  : 

Crushing  beneath  thy  cruel  chariot  wheel 

Pity  and  Love  !  as  they  in  mute  appeal 

Thy  soul's  last  hope  are  voicing. 

Grim  figure  of  a  spirit  fettered  fast, 
Thyself  thine  own  worst  enemy  at  last, 
Listen  to  this  decree  : 
So  long  as  to  thyself  thou  doest  well, 
Thinking  thus  to  escape  the  fire  of  Hell, 
Men  will  speak  good  of  thee. 

But  what  is  man,  when  in  thy  naked  state, 
Stripped  of  thy  fetters  when  it  is  too  late, 
Thou  meetest  thy  Creator  ? 
Can  man  do  aught  to  mitigate  thy  shame 
When  the  Recording  Angel  calls  thy  name  ? 
Is  man  thy  mediator  ? 


IV. 


To  live  and  not  to  love  ! 

It  is  to  claim  thy  life  and  not  to  pay 

The  debt  thou  owest  thy  Maker,  day  by  day, 

As  men  who  have  no  honour  ; 

Trusting  in  thine  own  power  to  live  and  breathe, 

Believing  thou  canst  save  thyself  from  death 

In  the  great  Judgment  hour. 
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Thou  claimest  life  and  health,  hearing  and  sight, 
Taking  them  all  as  though  they  were  thy  right, 
Wasting  them  at  thy  leisure  : 
Thou  claimest  that  which  least  of  all  is  thine, 
Thy  sacred  flesh,  which  doth  thy  Soul  enshrine, 
To  use  for  thine  own  pleasure. 

Love  of  thyself  is  all  the  love  thou  knowest, 
Love  of  thy  Maker  is  the  debt  thou  owest 
Of  God,  above  all  other  ! 
He  Who  created  thee  has  made  thee  free 
To  live  as  thou  wilt  :  but  He  asks  of  thee 
"  That  ye  love  one  another." 

MARY  F.  ROLT. 


OUR  OBLIGATION 

r  I  ^HE  lust  for  conquest  is  not  ours, 

JL       Not  ours  ignoble  strife, 
Like  mountain  heights  each  effort  towers, 
To  strike  the  blow  that  overpowers, 
To  keep  a  nation's  life  ! 

We  hold  the  faith  that  held  our  sires, 

A  faith  that  is  not  dead, 
We  grip  a  compact  that  inspires, 

Through  storms — that  end  in  funeral  pyres — 
Of  devastating  lead. 

There  is  no  glory  in  the  fight, 

That  crushes  to  acquire, 
We  perish  to  uphold  the  right, 

And  stand  prepared — a  nation's  might, 
Of  patriotic  fire  ! 

War's  tempest  roars — ambition  speeds — 

And  truth  and  trust  defies, 
Falsehood  amid  heroic  deeds 

On  British  honour  never  feeds, 
But  grovels  low  and  dies  ! 
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Defend  us  from  a  war  of  lies, 

The  cant  and  gloss  that  shame, 
The  hypocrite's  ignoble  guise, 

Until  in  faithful  pride  we  rise, 
Worthy  of  Britain's  name  ! 

For  in  this  solemn,  awful  hour, 

When  land  and  sea  shall  quake, 
With  the  wild  clash  to  overpower, 

When  men,  like  furious  wolves,  devour, 
And  Britain's  pulses  ache  ! 

In  patience,  let  us  trust  and  bear 

Our  burden  shorn  of  fears, 
And  pray  for  light  amid  the  glare — 

The  hope  that  crowns  a  world's  despair, 
The  joy  that  shines  through  tears  ! 

Then  out  of  war's  enshrouding  doom, 

That  blinds  and  dulls  our  day, 
Let  peace,  an  angel  to  illume, 

Break  through  the  blackness  of  the  gloom — 
True  victor  in  the  fray ! 

ISIDORE  G.  ASCHER. 


ON  THE  NEW  AWAKENING  OF  POETRY 

THE  bird  of  Poetry  stirs  her  wings 
Sounding  a  lost  note  clear ; 
Death  hath  stridden  the  stricken  sphere, 
Gathering,  garnering  all  most  dear  ; 
And  suddenly,  strangely,  that  which  sings 
At  the  soul  of  man  when  his  days  are  sere, 
And  his  heart  leans  low  o'er  a  shadowed  bier, 
Has  risen  triumphant,  tumultuously, 
And  rings — and  rings 
Above  the  clamour  of  lesser  things 
The  soaring  melody  gladness  brings 
To  the  heaven-taught  ear, 
Sure  at  last  of  a  life  to  be 
Where  love  grows  stronger,  erect  and  free, 
Unbound  by  a  dark  world's  mystery. 

E.  M.  WALKER. 


COMPANIONS  IN  HEAVEN 

WHERE  never  wind  of  autumn's  taint 
Can  mar  heaven's  golden  weather, 
Go  Francis-poet,  Francis-saint, 
Linked  hand-in-hand  together. 

There,  Poverty  and  Sorrow  find 

Sweet  kinship  through  blest  hours — 
Two  souls  who  knew  earth's  thorns  unkind, 

Two  souls  who  loved  her  flowers. 

And  deep  and  grave  their  converse  flows 

In  friendship's  tender  phrases  ; 
And  one  looks  upward  as  he  goes  ; 

His  namesake  downward  gazes. 

Twin  quests  direct  the  eyes  that  scan 
Heaven's  clear,  earth's  clouded,  weather  ; 

There,  Love  for  God  and  Love  for  Man 
Go  hand-in-hand  together. 

ALBERTA  VICKRIDGE. 


MONOCHROME 

GREY  the  pond  and  grey  the  rushes, 
Grey  the  sky  and  quiet  the  thrushes, 
Two  grey  ducks  upon  the  lake 
The  smooth  grey  surface  scarcely  break. 
One  leads,  the  other  in  its  wake 

Silently  follows. 

Grey  the  grass  and  grey  the  railing, 
Still  the  ducks  are  quietly  sailing. 
Avenues  of  dreaming  trees 
Dwindle  away  by  dim  degrees 
Into  the  gloom  of  twilit  seas, 

And  all  the  hollows 
Vanish  in  a  misty  foam, 
Still  the  ducks  are  sailing  home. 
E\  erything  is  quietly  shading 
Into  the  greyness  all-pervading, 
Till  th  e  last  faint  outline  fading 
Darkness  swallows. 

H.  HOPE. 
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A  SHIPYARD  WORKER  ON  POETRY 

THE  poet  in  his  life  journey  is  as  one  "  voyaging  through  strange 
seas  of  thought  alone,"  and  the  wonderful  sights  of  that  voyage, 
its  magic  and  delightful  adventures,  are  shown  to  us  in  his  poetry, 
so  that  we  too  may  be  inspired  and  refreshed  on  our  earth  journey. 
Thus  such  an  inspired  poet  as  Keats,  in  the  following  passage  from 
Endymion,  can  express  not  only  the  root  of  his  own  philosophy  of 
life,  but  also  the  philosophy  of  love  in  a  few  sentences  of  inspired 
verse. 

"  As  does  the  nightingale,  up-perched  high, 
And  cloistered  among  cool  and  bunched  leaves, 
She  sings  but  to  her  love,  nor  e'er  conceives 
How  tiptoe  Night  holds  back  her  dark-grey  hood. 
Just  so  may  love,  although  'tis  understood 
The  mere  commingling  of  passionate  breath, 
Produce  more  than  our  searching  witnesseth  ; 
What  I  know  not ;  but  who,  of  men,  can  tell 
That  flowers  would  bloom,  or  that  green  fruit  would  swell 
To  melting  pulp,  that  fish  would  have  bright  mail, 
The  earth  its  dower  of  river,  wood  and  vale, 
The  meadows  runnels,  runnels  pebble  stones, 
The  seed  its  harvest,  or  the  lute  its  tones, 
Tones  ravishment,  or  ravishment  its  sweet, 
If  human  souls  did  never  kiss  and  greet  ?  " 

The  greatest  poetry  of  the  world  deals  with  those  emotions  of 
life  which,  however  simple  in  themselves,  have  moved  men  and 
women  in  all  ages,  and  are  the  mainsprings  of  human  action.  Love 
and  friendship,  death  and  the  hope  of  immortality,  the  consolation 
to  be  found  in  the  contemplation  of  Nature's  beauty,  courage  and 
faith,  endurance  and  hope,  these  are  the  themes  of  great  poetry, 
which  have  in  all  ages  impelled  men  in  every  country  and  condition 
of  life  to  follow  the  lamps  of  Truth  and  Beauty. 

Life  is  full  of  mystery  and  agony,  disappointed  hopes  and  frustrated 
ambitions,  and  the  poets,  those  imperial  heirs  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  centuries,  look  with  occult  searching  gaze  into  the  past  and  the 
future,  and  where  all  was  gloom  and  shadow,  full  of  shapes  unknown, 
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reveal  to  us  a  fair  land  of  promise  glowing  under  the  sunlight  of 
inspired  desire,  and  made  real  by  the  power  of  their  creative  genius. 

The  creative  power  which  a  poet  possesses,  or  rather  which 
possesses  him,  enables  him  to  record  memories  and  impressions  so 
vividly  that  they  live  again  for  us,  and  some  part  of  the  joy  felt  by 
the  poet  is  evoked  in  the  minds  of  his  readers. 

Memory  plays  its  part ;  events  are  mellowed  by  Time  and  shaped 
by  imagination  into  more  perfect  beauty. 

The  poet  also  gains  inspiration  from  the  work  of 

"  The  noble  living  and  the  noble  dead  " 

and  gleans  knowledge  from  the  masters  of  philosophy,  history  and 
art,  which  knowledge,  passing  through  the  alembic  of  his  imagination, 
is  refined  into  the  true  gold  of  pure  poetry. 

In  the  poet,  imagination  and  experience  go  hand  in  hand ;  experi- 
ence supplies  the  raw  material,  the  bones  of  thought,  which  imagina- 
tion transfuses  into  high  art. 

Imagination,  however,  in  the  sphere  of  poetry  is  pre-eminent, 
and  experience  only  secondary,  because  experiences,  many  and  varied, 
fall  to  the  lot  of  all  men,  however  stupid,  commonplace  or  obscure  ; 
whereas  the  adventures  of  the  intellect  and  the  imagination  are  the 
prerogatives  of  the  few  select  spirits  who  from  age  to  age  become 
the  artists  of  mankind,  and  who  leave  the  world  a  legacy  of  immortal 
beauty.  There  are  many  verse-writers,  but  few  poets. 

The  poet  is  able,  by  the  power  of  his  inspiration,  to  assume  the 
Hat  of  Fortunatus,  and  is  thereby  transported  to  whatsoever  realms 
he  will.  The  creations  of  his  genius 

"  Storm  the  heart,  and  make  a  captive  of  the  intellect." 
In  his  poetry  he  finds 

"  Perfect  contentment,  unity  entire," 

so  that  other  men,  reading  his  work  generations  after  his  death,  are 
filled  with  part  of  his  divine  ardour,  and  see  the  world  through 
his  eyes. 
The  poet  sings  not  only 

"  Of  old,  unhappy,  far  off  things 
And  battles  long  ago," 
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but  looks  upon  the  beauty  of  Nature  with  a  lover's  eyes,  and  describes 
the  coming  of  Spring  and  the  glory  of  the  hills  : 

"  Once  more  the  Heavenly  Power 
Makes  all  things  new, 
And  domes  the  red  plowed  hills, 
With  loving  blue," 

and  he  can  climb  the  heights  of  philosophy  and  transcribe  for  us 
that  vision  which 

"  Makes  us  seem 

To  patch  up  fragments  of  a  dream, 
Part  of  which  comes  true,  and  part 
Beats  and  trembles  in  the  heart." 

The  earth  is  full  of  beauty  for  all.  The  dawn  spreading  across  the 
morning  sky  in  crimson  splendour.  The  changing  pictures  of  the 
clouds  moving  across  the  blue  heaven.  The  sun-drenched  hours 
of  daylight,  blue  and  gold,  amber  and  silver.  The  calm  loveliness 
of  sunset  glowing  in  the  western  sky.  The  sickle  moon  shining  in 
an  expanse  of  shadowed  blue,  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
gleaming  stars,  points  of  fire  that  bubble  in  the  skies. 

The  colours  of  flowers  and  the  glad  songs  of  birds.  The  peace 
of  dryad-haunted  woodlands.  The  melody  of  babbling  streams,  or 
the  majestic  music  of  the  sea,  breaking  into  foam  on  an  expanse  of 
brown  or  yellow  sand,  or  its  angry  emphasis  as  it  dashes  on  cliffs 
and  rocks.  These  things  with  their  glory  and  desire  wait  for  all 
men,  but  it  is  the  poet  who  is  filled  with  the  most  intense  emotion 
at  their  behest  and  who  makes  out  of  his  emotion 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever." 

SAMUEL  J.  LOOKER. 

[Mr.  Samuel  J.  Looker's  volumes  of  verse  were  among  those  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  Maynard  in  his  article  on  "  Some  Working  Men  Poets  "  in  the 
May-June  POETRY  REVIEW. — EDITOR.] 


ON   FANCY 
PREMIUM  AWARDS  AND   CRITICISM 

"   A    YOUNGER  sister  of  Imagination,"  Leigh  Hunt  caUed  her, 

J.JL"  without  the  other's  weight  of  thought  and  feeling,"  and  for 
our  purpose  that  definition  is  as  good  as  any. 

As  we  read  the  verses  sent  in  for  the  Premium  Award,  it  is  borne 
in  upon  us  that  the  mass  of  minor  poets  delight  in  following  fancy's 
lead,  while  they  leave  imagination  severely  alone.  This  is  indeed 
a  matter  for  wonder,  and  on  pondering  it  over  we  are  forced  to  one 
of  two  conclusions,  either  that  verse-writers  prefer  the  "  younger 
sister,"  or  that  they  have  failed  to  grasp  the  difference  between  them. 

In  the  former  case  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  but  as  regards 
the  latter  a  few  words  of  enlightenment  may  not  come  amiss. 

It  is  in  imagination  only  that  deep,  true  feeling  is  to  be  found  ; 
feeling  which  makes  us  understand  and  sympathise  with  the  relation 
of  the  image  to  its  original.  Fancy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  super- 
ficial playing  with  similes,  and  although  sometimes  very  pretty  and 
dainty,  it  never  strikes  any  answering  chord  in  our  minds.  Both 
in  their  very  nature  are  poetic,  but  whereas  in  the  works  of  great 
poets,  although  both  are  to  be  found,  imagination  predominates, 
lesser  writers  as  a  rule  seem  to  prefer  the  lighter  fancy. 

Imagination,  by  its  very  depth  of  feeling,  belongs  more  usually 
to  the  sadder  thoughts  of  life,  while  fancy  skips  gaily  among  the 
bright,  happy  moments  of  our  existence. 

Two  quotations  may  serve  to  make  the  difference  clear. 

A  few  lines  from  the  prize  poem  are  a  good  example  of  imagina- 
tion : — 

"  Humanity  is  God's  Mosaic,  and 
Each  life  one  fragment  of  the  mighty  whole  ; 
One  little  fragment,  'mong  a  myriad  more, 
Yet,  were  one  missing,  then  the  harmony 
Of  God's  Design  were  broken." 

There  we  feel  to  the  full  the  sympathetic  likeness  between  the 
wondrous  desjgn  of  the  stonework  and  God's  purpose  for  mankind, 
and  the  whole  poem  is  a  deft  carrying  out  to  the  end  of  the  same 
thought. 
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Then  a  stanza  from  one  of  the  poems  submitted  for  criticism  : — 

"  Autumn's  an  old,  old  lady, 
Who,  though  her  hair  is  grey, 
Can  knit  with  quick,  brown  ringers 
Throughout  the  livelong  day." 

This  is  fancy,  pure  and  simple,  pretty  in  its  way,  calling  up  a  picture 
before  our  mind's  eye,  but  entirely  lacking  in  feeling,  entirely  on  the 
surface. 

And  the  moral  is  : — Use  fancy  in  your  poems  to  charm  and  amuse, 
but  if  you  wish  to  make  the  reader  feel,  call  in  the  aid  of  her  elder 
sister,  imagination. 

Marjorie  Crowther  is  awarded  the  first  prize  of  one  guinea  for 
The  Mosaic,  a  poem  of  deep  and  true  feeling  and  imagination,  from 
which  we  quoted  above. 

The  second  guinea  is  divided  between  F.  L.  Ghey  and  Vivienne 
Dayrell.  The  former  sends  two  poems,  Viaticum,  which  portrays 
the  mystic  thought  of  a  traveller  setting  out  on  his  soul  journey, 
and  a  beautiful  descriptive  fragment,  The  Silver  Wood.  From  the 
latter  came  The  Little  Attic  of  Dreams,  a  charmingly  fanciful  poem, 
and  a  poetical  address  to  The  Moon. 

Five  writers  come  next  in  merit,  and  among  them  the  third 
guinea  is  divided  : — 

Una  Malleson  sends  Sanctuary,  embodying  mystic  thoughts  of 
night,  and  To  a  Mother  ;  Alberta  Vickridge's  Companions  in  Heaven 
is  a  quaint  and  very  pleasing  fancy  about  "  Francis-poet  and  Francis- 
saint  "  ;  Monochrome,  by  H.  Hope,  is  a  picture  successfully  painted 
in  grey  ;  The  Glow  Worm,  by  Margaret  B.  Weston,  beautifully  likens 
the  shining  of  love  to  the  gleam  of  the  tiny  worm  ;  and  A.  Christie 
in  A  Passing  has  described  the  climax  of  death. 

The  following  poems  are  worthy  of  special  mention  : — 
Irreverence,  by  F.  Baxter  ;    Noon,  by  Gillian  Burt ;    The  Search, 

by  Hugh  Harris  ;  In  the  Imagination  of  their  Hearts,  by  D.  Bryson  ; 

Scyros  and  Reward,  by  Doris  Westwood. 

CRITICISMS. 

L  Espanola  :  Thirteen  Ships  has  the  lyrical  quality,  but  the  climax 
is  not  sufficiently  sad — the  last  two  lines  indeed  are  very  weak  and 
commonplace.  A  Garden  is  quite  an  interesting  catalogue,  but  little 
more. 
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Gypsy  :  You  have  the  gift  of  word-painting,  but  both  your  efforts 
would  have  been  more  successful  had  they  been  written  in  a  recog- 
nised metre.  Reverie  is  the  better  ;  the  few  rhymes  in  the  other  only 
serve  to  make  one  wonder  why  they  are  there.  The  last  two  lines 
of  the  first  stanza  of  the  latter  poem  are  clumsy. 

San  :  There  is  a  sincere  love  of  nature  in  your  verses,  but  you  have 
yet  to  learn  the  rules  of  metre  and  rhyme. 

Coquelicot  :  Baby's  Dreams  is  a  dainty  little  poem,  but  it  is  lacking 
in  originality.  The  idea  of  To  R.  F.  is  good,  and  the  language 
poetical.  Try  some  more  ambitious  form  of  metre  than  rhymed 
couplets. 

Hope  :  The  metre  of  Torbay  in  Winter  is  successful.  Your 
language  is  somewhat  prosaic,  however,  and  the  repetition,  of 
"  delight  "  in  the  first  two  stanzas  lingers  unpleasingly  on  the  ear. 
The  thought  in  Aspiration  is  very  good,  but  here  again  aim  at  more 
poetical  phraseology. 

Uncle  Moon  :  The  Lament  of  a  Flower  is  the  better  poem,  but  it 
is  somewhat  grandiloquent  for  the  subject.  Bathing  is  not  so 
successful  and  the  language  is  commonplace.  It  is  wiser  on  the 
whole  to  keep  to  the  better  known  forms  of  metre. 

Dora  :  You  mean  the  title  of  your  first  poem  to  be  Agony.  You 
have  the  power  of  making  the  reader  share  the  feeling  in  your  verses, 
but  you  must  aim  at  more  poetical  language.  "  How  I'd  wake  to 
weep  "  is  clumsy.  There  is  too  much  repetition  in  the  first  two 
lines  of  the  second  stanza  of  Realisation. 

Peder  :  The  thought  in  A  Question  and  an  Answer  is  very  pleasing. 
How  Do  Things  Grow?  is  prosaic  and  somewhat  clumsy.  Your 
metre,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  is  very  erratic.  Aim  at  more 
poetical  language. 

Tyro  :  There  is  real  love  and  understanding  of  nature  in  To 
Peterhouse  Garden^  Cambridge.  The  Forest  Pool  is  good  on  the  whole, 
but  the  picture  is  not  quite  so  clearly  painted  and  the  ending  is 
weak.  Avoid  phrases  such  as  "  tumultuous  crash." 

Tib  :  There  is  no  distinct  originality  in  the  two  poems  submitted, 
but  the  love  of  nature  is  there  and  a  certain  amount  of  imagination 
which  may  increase  as  the  child's  tastes  grow  more  varied.  She 
has  a  correct  ear  for  metre. 

Hydaspes  :  A  Nosegay  is  quite  pretty,  but  commonplace.  The 
arrangement  of  the  metre  in  Comparison  has  a  halting  effect.  It  is  a 
pity  that  you  used  the  same  word  at  the  end  of  both  the  first  and  last 
lines  of  the  stanzas.  Your  language  is  poetical. 
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Bianca  :  Neither  of  the  poems  submitted  is  up  to  your  usual 
standard.  The  Fairies  Kissed  is  dainty,  but  slight  and  common- 
place. The  Language  of  Love  does  not  cut  very  deep. 

Morse  Arden  :  On  Passing  Through  Runnymede  is  fairly  good 
description,  but  dull.  Does  lilac  "  shine  "  ?  Your  other  poem 
has  the  lyrical  quality,  but  it  is  not  strikingly  original. 

Svengali  :  The  effect  of  Sydney  is  very  pleasing,  and  the  change 
of  metre  is  successful.  The  thought,  however,  is  scarcely  finished, 
but  possibly  this  may  be  a  fragment  from  a  longer  poem.  Performance 
is  original,  but  scarcely  so  poetical  as  the  former  poem. 

April :  To is  slight  and  the  thought  of  the  peacock  scream- 
ing is  not  very  beautiful !  Spring  is  quite  pretty,  but  somewhat 
dismal.  The  metre  of  the  latter  poem  trips  along  in  a  dainty 
manner. 

Siora  :  Credo  Mio  is  original  in  thought,  but  you  have  mixed  your 
metaphors  very  much  in  the  final  stanza.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
lines  of  the  second  stanza  and  the  fourth  line  of  the  last  stanza  of 
To  My  Muse  the  sense  is  not  clearly  expressed. 

Adonais  :  There  is  charm  of  thought  and  language  about  The 
Sorrow  of  Beauty,  but  the  irregularity  of  the  metre  is  a  little  trying  ; 
the  twenty-third  line  especially  cannot  be  made  to  scan.  The 
thought  in  At  the  Passing  of  the  Tear  is  interesting,  but  the  poem 
is  too  heavy. 

Veritate  :  Your  sonnet  on  The  Inquisition  is  good  of  its  kind,  but 
it  is  merely  a  statement  and  lacks  any  real  thought. 

Lance  Jack  :  Both  the  poems  which  you  have  submitted  this 
month  are  exaggerated  in  feeling  and  bombastic  in  expression. 
In  Day  Break  the  rhyme  arrangement  is  successfully  carried  out, 
but  the  description  of  nature  strikes  an  artificial  note.  Avoid  such 
expressions  as  "  with  childlike  bleat."  The  Sea  is  poor. 

C.  H.-T.  :  There  is  true  understanding  and  love  of  nature  in 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lake,  but  the  whole  effect  is  rather  ponderous. 
Avoid  as  much  as  possible  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  e.g., 
"  verities."  "  Mystic  truths  "  would  be  much  prettier.  Aim 
always  at  simplicity  of  language. 

Intra  Muros  :  Prison  Dreams  is  a  charming  little  poem,  but  as 
regards  the  sense  neither  the  first  nor  second  stanza  contains  a 
principal  verb.  Michael's  Coming  is  not  definite  enough,  and  the 
repetition  only  seems  to  irritate.  Your  work  holds  promise  of 
better  things. 

j&  Margaret  :   The  mysticism  in  Union  goes  to  the  heart  of  things, 
but  the  language  is  scarcely  lofty  enough  for  the  theme.     Avoid 
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transposing  verb  and  object,  e.g.,  "  as  me  calls."  The  Posthumous 
Award  of  the  V.C.  is  dull  and  lacking  in  originality. 

Christine  D'Awnclere  :  Yes.  The  Place  I  Love  has  a  certain 
merit,  as  it  breathes  a  real  love  of  nature,  but  it  is  too  "  long-drawn- 
out."  It  would  be  more  successful  if  it  contained  half  the  number 
of  stanzas.  The  Garden  of  Spirits  is  somewhat  involved  ;  the 
meaning  of  "  Their  Spirits  ....  wings  "  is  not  clear.  "  Peace  " 
and  "  grass,"  "  sun  "  and  "  stone  "  do  not  rhyme. 

Burrage  :  There  is  poignant  feeling  in  Illusion,  but  the  language 
is  somewhat  jingling  and  commonplace.  Chorley  Wood,  1917,  is 
mediocre,  but  the  metre  goes  with  a  swing.  Try  to  cut  deeper  into 
the  heart  of  things. 

Onward  :  Both  your  efforts  are  childish  and  unreal.  "  Th£y 
come  on  with  a  run  "  is  not  a  poetical  way  of  describing  waves. 
Why  should  the  Queen  of  Night  go  to  southern  lands  ?  "  Gone  " 
and  "  throng  "  do  not  rhyme. 

Flow  :  The  Rest  Hour  is  most  disappointing  after  your  former 
poems.  Your  thoughts  in  it  are  involved  and  your  language  arti- 
ficial. "  On  the  breast  of  maternity  "  is  a  very  ugly  expression,  and 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  first  stanza  ? 

Ap  Garmon  :  The  first  two  stanzas  of  Vespers  Influence  are 
pleasingly  lyrical,  but  the  meaning  of  the  final  stanza  is  not  quite 
clear.  The  feeling  in  Reunion  rin,gs  true,  but  the  language  is  some- 
times prosaic.  Try  to  make  the  sense  run  on  from  line  to  line, 
so  that  the  pause  does  not  always  occur  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

Arrowhead  :  The  Book  List  sets  forth  a  pleasant  picture,  but  it  is 
too  prosaic.  Here  and  there  the  similes  are  good,  e.g.,  "  Like 
wandering  waifs,"  but  the  idea  of  the  train  does  not  add  to  the 
glamour.  "  To  pick  a  flower  "  seems  too  obviously  put  in  "for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme. 

Seeker  :  The  Wind  and  the  Star  is  disconnected  and  the  meaning 
of  the  second  stanza  is  involved.  "  Star  "  and  "  Africa  "  do  not 
rhyme.  A  Woodsman's  Reverie  is  the  best  thing  you  have  sent  in  for 
some  time,  and  its  second  stanza  is  beautiful,  but  the  rest  of  the  poem 
does  not  quite  live  up  to  it.  "  Load  "  and  "  good  "  do  not  rhyme. 

E.  C.  L.  :  Both  your  efforts  are  very  slight  and  lacking  in  origin- 
ality, Nightingale,  Oh  !  Nightingale  being  slightly  the  better.  God's 
Gifts  merely  consists  of  scattered  statements.  Enlarge  your  vocabu- 
lary and  think  more  deeply.  The  fee  covers  two  poems  only. 

M.  H. :  Forethought^  original  in  conception,  but  it  is  too  much  of  a 
catalogue.  The  thought  of  The  Unmourned  Dead  is  good,  but  the 
short  staccato  metre  has  a  jingling  effect  which  detracts  from  the  feeling. 
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Caecias  :  Your  fragment  The  Incomprehensible  is  too  slight  and 
unconvincing.  Your  other  poem  is  good.  Aim  at  attaining  more 
poetical  language. 

Lt.-Col.  :  There  is  a  weird  atmosphere  about  Down  in  the  Wood, 
but  it  is  scarcely  definite  enough.  It  is  not  clear  why  Fear  passes 
out  of  the  wood.  A  Passing  is  a  very  telling  little  poem. 

Bavardage  :  There  is  promise  of  better  work  in  To  an  Early 
Thrush.  The  poem  has  the  merit  of  thoughtfulness  and  a  love  of 
nature,  but  the  metre  is  too  "  sing-song."  Try  to  run  the  sense 
on  from  line  to  line.  Helena  and  I  is  conventional  and  mediocre. 

Observer,  R.A.F.  :  The  Observer's  Lament  is  fairly  good,  but  its 
failure  to  achieve  a  higher  standard  lies  in  the  language,  which  is 
not  poetical  enough.  You  make  the  reader  feel  with  you,  but  in  a 
poem  of  that  structure  more  than  facts  are  needed — imagination 
must  shed  its  glamour  over  the  theme. 

Puck  :  It  is  not  clear  from  your  sonnet  who  England's  Greatest 
Poet  is  !  The  thought  of  the  poem  has  no  real  depth.  The  Victors 
is  better,  but  it  is  grandiloquent  and  contains  too  many  metaphors 
and  similes. 

L.  G.  S.  :  The  idea  of  The  Prayer  of  a  Pen  is  very  far-fetched 
and  artificial.  The  verses  are  not  poetical  in  any  sense. 

K.  :  He  Giveth  Sleep  is  too  prosaic.  Very  often  your  poems  are 
spoilt  by  the  lack  of  poetical  language,  and  occasionally  you  use  a 
word  which  grates  on  the  ear.  Learn  to  know  words  better.  Irrever- 
ence shows  the  power  of  clear  thought,  and  is  mentioned  above, 
but  avoid  phrases  such  as  "  pestilential  blight." 

Yeda  :  The  repetition  of  "  Yet  nothing  but  my  own  decree  " 
in  The  Sovran  Will  is  most  irritating,  and  you  have  arranged  your 
rhymes  in  an  erratic  manner.  The  metre  of  the  first  line  of  the  last 
stanza  is  faulty.  The  Homage  of  a  Rose  is  quite  superficial. 

Monk  :  The  language  of  At  Death's  Coming  is  much  improved, 
but  your  metre  has  a  "  sing-song  "  effect,  as  you  have  always  made 
the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Were  III  Thoughts  Visible  \%  original 
in  thought,  but  avoid  such  words  as  "  subterfuge  "  and  "  trans- 
parent." 

E.  M.  F.  :  The  idea  of  your  fragment  The  Offering  is  artificial. 
Do  you  mean  "  have  "  instead  of  "  has  "  in  the  last  line  ?  Autumn 
portrays  a  pretty  fancy  for  a  child's  poem. 

Kid  :  The  relation  of  the  second  stanza  of  Time,  1916,  to  the  others 
is  not  clear.  The  whole  consists  merely  of  not  very  poetically 
expressed  statements.  There  is  some  merit  in  The  Best  Beloveds, 
but  the  last  two  lines  are  very  clumsy. 
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G.  A.  C.  :  Life  Irrevocable  is  badly  expressed  and  the  central  idea 
is  lost  sight  of  amid  the  maze  of  personification  and  simile.  Why 
should  "  his  "  refer  to  the  bridge  of  Time,  and  how  can  a  "  bow  " 
be  "  on  a  shower  "  ?  Cultivate  simplicity. 

Daddy  Long  Legs  :  Read  the  rules.  He  Descended  into  Hell  cannot 
be  called  poetry  and  you  are  too  young  to  try  your  hand  successfully 
at  theological  treatises.  To  a  Friend  is  simpler  in  thought,  but  it  is 
little  more  than  repetition.  You  mean  "  travel  "  not  "  travail." 
Learn  the  rules  of  metre. 

Drake  :  Evening  is  an  improvement  on  your  former  work  as  regards 
depth  of  thought,  and  your  language  is  better.  The  idea  of"  a  golden 
day  "  is  not  well  thought  out,  and  it  is  not  a  good  metaphor  to  say 
that  bluebells,  etc.,  are  gold.  The  expression  "  working  in  two 
friends  "  is  unpoetical. 

Cuchullin  :  There  are  some  charming  lines  in  your  poems,  e.g., 
"  But  dawn  still  sleeps  beyond  a  misty  cloud,"  but  your  work  is 
uneven.  The  Lost  Tears  is  pleasingly  lyrical,  but  be  careful  of  the 
sense.  Why  should  the  years  come  "  like  little  children  in  the 
night  "  ?  The  Dark  Hour,  with  the  exception  of  the  final  line,  is 
good.  There  is  no  reason  why  your  heart  should  wait  for  the  dawn 
in  order  to  break. 

Marine  :  Constantinople  has  a  certain  merit,  but  it  does  not  paint 
the  city  distinctly  enough.  In  A  Vision  it  is  not  clear  whether 
you  were  on  ship  or  land,  and  the  final  stanza  hardly  rings  true. 
Despite  these  defects,  however,  there  is  merit  in  your  poems,  and 
your  language  is  musical  and  poetical. 

M.  :  The  Glow  Worm  is  good.  Shall  Love  Withdraw  f  is  involved, 
and  the  final  line  is  an  anti-climax. 

Gillian  Burt :  You  must  certify  that  your  p6em  is  original  under 
your  real  name.  In  Noon  you  have  painted  a  pretty  picture,  and 
certain  of  your  phrases  are  very  pleasing,  e.g.,  fourth  line  of  the  first 
stanza,  but  there  is  no  thought  in  the  poem.  Night  has  thought, 
but  the  verses  are  rather  a  jingle  and  the  ideas  are  disconnected. 

D.  W.  :  Your  language  is  good  and  the  painting  of  the  island  is 
on  the  whole  successful,  but  there  is  an  air  of  incompleteness  about 
it.  Reward  is  good,  but  the  idea  is  commonplace.  Try  something 
more  ambitious. 

H.  H.  :  Twilight  is  original,  but  prosaic,  and  the  final  line  is  an 
anti-climax.  However,  you  make  the  reader  see  your  picture. 
The  Search  has  good  points,  but  is  too  "  sing-song."  Make  the 
sense  run  on  from  line  to  line.  Enlarge  your  vocabulary. 
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CHILDREN'S  VERSE. 

THE  poems  submitted  this  month  in  the  Children's  Section  would 
have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Ruskin,  for  they  show  that  the  boys  and 
girls  of  to-day,  as  he  would  have  had  his  kings  and  queens,  in  the 
truest  sense,  are  taught  by  Nature  herself.  When  children  learn 
young  the  way  of  gaining  those  "  vital  feelings  of  delight "  which 
Ruskin  so  happily  quoted  and  amplified,  it  is  a  sign  that  there  is 
hope  that  true  power  and  beauty  will  take  possession  of  the  world. 

Margaret  Nora  Braithwaite,  aged  9$  years,  sends  a  little  poem, 
Pleasant  Places,  which  breathes  a  true  love  of  the  woods  and  the 
sea  and  the  moors.  She  has  yet  to  learn  the  rules  of  metre,  but, 
her  age  considered,  this  is  a  small  point  beside  the  fact  that  she  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  open  places  in  the  world  in  a  natural  manner. 

Sperat  and  Flower  Fashioned,  by  John  Leslie  Bowers,  aged  15  years, 
both  show  merit,  but  the  treatment  is  somewhat  artificially 
"  grown-up." 

From  Loughton  High  School,  Essex,  D.  Carter,  aged  14  years, 
sends  an  effective  ballad,  Sir  Lancelot,  although  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  second  and  fourth  lines  has  a  monotonous  effect. 

Diana  Carroll,  aged  12  years,  has  sent  two  poems  which  hold 
promise,  both  as  regards  depth  of  thought  and  love  of  nature. 
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THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  DIVINE. 

To  the  Editor  O/THE  POETRY  REVIEW. 

SIR, — Many  familiar  words  gather  round  them  inarticulate  longings 
and  indefinite  associations,  and  this  is  surely  one  secret  of  poetry. 
Looking  back  to  our  earliest  recollections  and  impressions,  those  who 
are  not  utterly  dead  to  all  the  more  subtle  influences  of  life  find, 
among  much  that  is  trivial  or  connected  with  appetite,  a  deep-seated 
yearning,  an  emotion — a  going  out  of  ourselves — that  was  evoked 
by  a  word  or  words  spoken  or  sung  that  even  the  mere  memory,  or 
the  finding  on  the  printed  page,  once  more  brings  with  compelling 
power  a  long-forgotten  scene  into  our  mind,  and  so  starts  us  dreaming 
retrospectively  until  by  an  invisible  thread  we  are  led  to  and  fro,  over, 
it  may  be,  glowing  sunlit  fields,  or  quagmire  marsh,  or  dreary  deserts 
of  our  intervening  years. 

Such  was  the  result  of  reading  Mrs.  Alston's  charming  paper  on 
children  in  poetry  and  her  criticism  of  Tennyson.  The  lines 
quoted  by  her  out  of  the  lullaby,  Silver  Sails  all  out  of  the  West,  do 
surely  by  the  soothing  nature  of  the  sound  and  their  suggestion  of  an 
element  of  ethereal  light  and  the  coming  of  night  take  many  a 
woman's  heart  back  to  her  own  or  her  children's  infancy. 

Such  words  are  of  the  nature  of  music.  Just  as  to  a  sensitive 
temperament  certain  notes  in  combination  bring  tears,  so  words 
have  the  power  of  evoking  emotions  that  "  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

The  emotions  that  sway  the  human  heart  are  few,  and  they  are 
very  much  alike.  The  "  word  music  "  transports  an  English  child 
into  one  memory,  and  one  of  another  race  finds  reverberations  that 
have  echoed  down  the  ages,  of  his  genesis  and  his  glorious  destiny— 
his  exodus.  For  the  essence  of  poetry  pertains  always  to  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  differs  from  the  form.  The  first  oracles  were 
uttered  in  verse  and  "  music,"  and  it  is  not  without  cause  that 
poetry  has  been  named  "  the  language  of  the  gods  " ;  and  although 
the  grander  and  more  archaic  forms  have  to-day  only  a  limited 
appeal,  that  is  surely  because  for  some  three  centuries  we  have  been 
mainly  concerned  with  the  life  of  the  senses — a  materialism  called 
science. 

To-day  all  the  evidence  points  to  a  reconsideration  of  our  stand- 
point. Notwithstanding  all  the  terror  and  horror  of  the  war,  we 
must  not  forget  that  its  value  for  us  and  for  the  English-speaking 
races  and  their  Allies  lay  in  the  solidarity  produced  by  our  spiritual 
aim.  Here,  probably  unwittingly,  they  found  knowledge  of  true 
principles — a  knowledge  depending  on  that  of  the  universality  of 
things  and  so  always  produced  by  it  or  producing  it  irresistibly. 
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May  we  not  suggest  that  it  is  the  very  essence  of  war  that,  in  spite 
of  its  evil  side  of  manifestation,  it  has  a  hidden  side  of  beauty  induced 
by  the  very  fact  that  it  strips  man  of  all  the  accretions  of  so-called 
civilisation  and  so  compels  him  to  look  inwards — to  turn  upon  him- 
self, which  is  the  first  step  to  that  alchemical  science  of  which  the 
formula,  worked  out  with  a  due  sense  of  gravity  and  responsibility 
and  an  ever-present  sense  of  first  principles,  spells  Regeneration  ? 

War  is  also  the  furnace  or  crucible  wherein  the  sublimated  elements 
of  man's  inner  being  are  melted  and  fused  ;  and  in  this  way  we  have 
got  a  renascence  of  poetry  and  love  of  poetry. 

The  critic  sneers  and  says  there  is  little  or  no  poetry  among  these 
outpourings  ;  but  while,  no  doubt,  much  is  faulty  and  elementary, 
it  is  the  spirit  or  feeling  behind  the  endeavour  that  must  surely 
temper  our  criticism,  and  should  let  us  rejoice  that  so  many  showed 
their  consciousness  of  the  fires  within,  however  faultily  expressed. 
As  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world,  so  it  is  certain  all  sorts  of 
expression  meet  with  response ;  and  as  many  are  children  mentally, 
just  as  the  world  is  made  up  largely  of  children,  so  all  kinds  of  poetry 
have  their  value,  and  it  is  to  my  mind  proof  of  the  lack  of  true  culture 
in  those  who  affect  this  attitude  of  scornful  superiority.  In  spite  of 
all  the  attempts  to  provide  education,  there  are  thousands  who  are 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  this  help  in  any  appreciable  degree,  but 
who  nevertheless  read  and  even  write  poetry  with  facility. 

There  is  neither  in  humanity  nor  in  the  works  of  humanity  or  in 
the  universe,  so  far  as  reason  enables  us  to  know,  anything  at  all  that 
has  not  come  from  small  beginnings.  We  believe  that  all  organic 
life  has  come  from  one  cell.  We  see  a  great  bridge  or  dam,  a  church 
or  other  building,  and  are  told  that  a  great  engineer  or  architect 
built  the  structure,  and  we  know  that  although  it  now  towers  above 
us  in  majestic  beauty,  the  beauty  of  strength  and  purpose,  it  never- 
theless began  with  a  little  Idea,  a  thought,  but  that  untold  labour  of 
all  kinds,  even  the  humblest,  went  to  the  completion  of  the  mani- 
fested Idea.  To-day  in  Egypt  we  can  still  see  the  vast  temples  and 
pyramids  which  were  erected  from  3,000  to  6,000  years  or  longer  B.C. 
These  monuments  of  the  past  tell  us  by  their  inscriptions  that  they 
were  erected  in  honour  of  God  or  gods,  and  some  of  the  earliest  extant 
poems  were  used  in  services  of  praise  in  these  marvellous  structures. 

Mr.  Mead  tells  us  "  that  the  Hymns  of  Hermes  are  in  direct  con- 
tact with  a  tradition  which  regarded  the  spiritual  life  as  a  perpetual 
service  of  song ;  and  this  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  belief  of  the 
Egyptians  that  man  was  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  worshipping 
the  gods  and  rendering  them  pious  service.  The  whole  duty  of  man 
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was  thus  conceived  of  as  an  utterance  of  *  true  words  '  or  a  continual 
singing  of  a  song  of  harmony  of  thought  and  word  and  deed,  whereby 
man  grew  like  unto  the  gods,  and  so  at  last  becoming  a  god  was  with 
the  Great  God  in  the  *  Boat  of  the  Millions  of  Years,'  or  *  Barque  of 
the  JEons  ' — in  other  words,  was  safe  for  eternity." 

Quoting  the  words  of  Hermes,  "  The  pure  alone  can  know  the 
Pure,"  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  I  think  Hermes  sometimes  meant  far 
more  than  is  generally  connoted  by  the  term.  *  Pure  '  is  that  which 
remains  in  itself,  and  is  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  ;  it  is  the 
equilibrium,  the  balanced  state,  the  mysterious  something  that 
reconciles  all  opposites  and  is  their  simultaneous  source  and 
ending — the  Divine  Justice." 

"  The  merciful  alone  can  know  the  Merciful,  the  source  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  Divine  Love." 

"  To  such  the  Divine  Presence  becomes  an  aid  ;  it  is  in  the  field 
of  this  '  good  Land  '  alone,  in  the  self-cultivated  soil  of  the  spiritual 
nature — the  good  and  pure  and  merciful  nature — of  man,  that  the 
Divine  Presence  can  sow  the  self-conscious  seeds  of  the  heavenly 
Gnosis,  so  that  from  this  Virgin  Womb  of  Virtue  may  come  to  birth 
the  True  Man,  the  child  of  Freedom,  or  Right  Will  or  Good  Will. 

"  To  others,  to  those  who  are  still  in  ignorance  of  spiritual  things, 
the  Divine  Presence  is  also  an  aid,  but  an  unrecognised  one.  For 
being  manifested  for  them  in  its  reversed  mode,  by  means  of  the 
constraints  of  Fate,  the  many  consider  it  a  hindrance,  as  indeed  it  is 
— a  hindrance  to  their  falling  into  greater  ignorance  and  limitation. 

"  The  soil  must  be  cleared  and  ploughed  before  it  can  be  sown. 

"  But  when  man  of  his  own  free  will  reverses  his  mode  of  life,  and 
revolves  with  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  spheres  instead  of  spinning 
against  them,  the  conscious  contact  with  the  Divine  Presence  which" 
is  thus  effected  stirs  the  whole  nature  to  respond  ;  sunlight  pours  into 
the  true  heart  of  the  man  from  all  sides,  and  his  heart  answers  ;  it 
wakes  from  the  dead  and  begins  to  speak  true  words.  The  great 
God  gives  speech  to  the  heart  in  the  Invisible  .  .  .  and  that  unspoken 
speech  is  a  continual  praise-giving  of  right  deeds.  There  is  also  a 
spoken  speech,  becoming  articulate  in  human  words  in  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanks  to  God — the  liturgy  of  a  piety  that  answers  to  the 
Divine  and  is  thus  responsible.  But  the  Trismegistic  writings  deal 
with  the  self-conscious  realisation  of  true  Gnostic  Passion  where 
feeling  has  to  be  consciously  transmuted  into  knowledge,  while  yet 
in  the  dreams  of  men's  sleeping  hearts,  even  in  their  crudest  forms 
or  reflections,  this  conscious  contact  with  the  Divine  Presence  in  its 
articulate  expression  forms  the  basis  of  all  liturgy  and  cult." 
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"  In  the  Hymn  of  Hermes  we  have  the  outpouring  of  a  soul ;  we 
have  here  a  man  manifestly  pouring  forth  from  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  the  profoundest  experiences  of  his  inmost  life.  He  is  telling 
us  how  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  know  God  by  first  learning  to  know 
himself,  and  so  unfold  the  flower  of  his  spiritual  nature ;  to  know 
himself,  and  so  unwrap  the  swathings  of  the  heart." 

Of  the  Second  Hymn,  found  in  a  beautiful  little  treatise  bearing 
as  title  the  enunciation  of  its  subject,  Though  Unmanifest,  God  is  Most 
Manifest,  we  are  told  that  it  is  a  discourse  of  "  father  "  Hermes  to 
"  son  "  Tat,  and  seems  to  resemble  the  Bhagavad  Gita.  Mr.  Mead 
goes  on  to  say  :  "  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  many  in  the 
West  so  greatly  dread  the  very  thought  of  allowing  pantheistic  ideas 
to  enter  into  their  conception  of  God.  This  fear  is  in  reality  over- 
daring  or  rash  presumption,  for  they  have  the  hardihood  to  dare  to 
limit  the  Divine  according  to  their  own  petty  notions  of  what  they 
would  like  their  God  to  be,  and  so  they  bitterly  resent  the  disturbance 
of  their  self-complacency  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  He  will  not  fit 
the  miserably  narrow  cross  on  which  they  would  fain  crucify  Him. 

"  What  right  have  we,  who  in  our  ignorance  are  but  puny  creatures 
of  a  day,  to  exclude  God  from  any  one  or  any  thing  ?  But  they  will 
reply :  It  is  not  God  Who  is  excluded ;  it  is  we  who  exclude  ourselves 
from  God.  Indeed,  try  as  we  may,  we  cannot  do  so.  This  is  the 
impossible,  for  we  cannot  exclude  ourselves  from  ourselves.  And 
who  are  we  apart  from  God  ?  Did  we  create  ourselves  ?  And  if 
we  did,  then  we  are  God,  for  self-creation  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
Divine  alone. 

"  But  the  pious  soul  will  still  object  that  God  is  good  alone. 
Agreed,  if  you  will ;  but  what  is  Good  ?  Is  Good  our  good  only  or 
the  Good  of  all  creatures  ?  And  if  God  is  the  Good  of  all  creatures, 
then  equally  so  must  He  be  the  Evil  of  all  creatures,  for  the  good  of 
one  creature  is  the  evil  of  another,  and  the  evil  of  one  is  the  good  of 
another,  and  so  the  Balance  is  kept  even.  It  is  a  limited  view  to  say 
that  God  is  good  alone,  and  then  to  define  this  as  meaning  some 
special  form  of  good  that  we  imagine  for  ourselves,  and  not  that 
which  is  really  good  for  all ;  for  it  is  good  that  there  should  be  such 
apparent  evil  in  the  universe  as  pantheism,  and  that  man's  notions 
of  apparent  good  should  so  far  fall  short  of  the  reality.  The  wise 
man,  or  rather  the  man  who  is  striving  after  Gnosis,  is  he  who  can 
see  in  the  Good  and  Evil  as  conceived  by  man  good  in  every  evil  and 
evil  or  insufficiency  in  every  good. 

"  But  if  we  say  with  Hermes  that  '  All  are  He  and  He  is  all,'  we 
do  not  assert  that  we  know  what  this  really  means ;  we  only  assert 
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that  we  are  in  this  declaration  face  to  face  with  the  ultimate  mystery 
of  all  things,  before  which  we  can  only  bow  the  head  in  reverent 
silence,  for  all  words  here  fail." 

Do  we  not  here  find  confirmation  that  the  war  is  not  pure  evil,  and 
that  by  the  very  fact  that  it  stripped  men  of  all  the  conventionalities 
of  civilisation  it  performed  the  act  necessary  to  man  to  enable  him  to 
find  his  "  Good  Land,"  and  so  come  into  conscious  contact,  whether 
knowingly  or  unknowingly,  with  the  Divine  Presence  and  become 
articulate  ;  and  though  we  may  see  difference  in  quality,  the  more 
nearly  we  live  to  that  Divine  Presence  the  more  clearly  we  shall  read 
the  unspoken  speech  given  to  the  heart  by  the  great  God,  which  lies 
behind  even  the  most  faltering  attempts  of  expression,  while  we 
endeavour  to  lead  the  "  children  "  to  realise  that  such  efforts  should 
only  be  regarded  as  exercises  for  the  wings  similar  to  those  we  are 
told  the  migratory  birds  encourage  in  their  season's  nestlings  pre- 
paratory to  their  flight  to  happier  climes,  in  which  they  yield  them- 
selves to  a  yearning  instinct  analogous  to  the  longing  for  God  ex- 
pressed by  St.  Augustine,  and  that  by  practice  it  will  enable  them  to 
attune  their  minds  to  an  appreciation  of  all  that  is  best  and  most 
beautiful  in  art  and  literature  and  so,  we  hope,  realise  their  own 
limitations,  and  that,  though  useful  to  themselves  as  wing  exercise, 
they  yet  do  not  attain  to  the  standard  of  "  L'art  qu'est  la  plus 
sublime  mission  de  Phomme,  puisque  c'est  Pexercise  de  la  pensee 
qui  cherche  a  comprendre  le  monde  et  la  faire  comprendre."*  — 
—Yours,  etc.,  BEATRICE  H.  DERRY. 

Clifton,  March  1919. 


THE  MOON 

RIDE  on,  pale  galleon,  through  the  storm-tossed  clouds 
Unpiloted,  torn  sail  and  swaying  mast, 
Until  thou  anchorest  in  dawn's  port  at  last 
With  all  thy  perils  past. 

Ride  on,  pale  ship,  breasting  the  leaping  waves, 
Ride  on,  thou  ghostly  galleon,  on  the  tide, 
Until  red  morning  break,  and  thou  shalt  glide 
To  Haven,  and  there  bide. 

VIVIENNE  DAYRELL  (14). 

The  Hymn  of  Hermes  :  Echoes  from  the  Gnosts.     G.  R.  S.  Mead.     Vol.  II. 
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WAR  POETRY 
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BIRMINGHAM  REFERENCE 
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donor,  who  is  willing  to 
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usual  literary  and  trade 
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received  by 

WALTER  POWELL,  Chief  Librarian, 
Public  Libraries,  Birmingham. 
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Richard's  Folly. 

Richard  Strattan.  3s.  net. 

Cloth  bound.     A  well-  told  story,  which  will  be 
much  appreciated  by  all  readers. 
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H.  Christian  Mellor. 
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A  striking    selection   of     Poems,      Commended 
Bound  in  white  and  gold. 

Little  Wooden  Cross,  and  Other  Poems. 
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A  capital  little  book  of  Verse  ;  varied,  but  good 
throughout. 

The  Outcast,  and  Other  Poems. 

J.  A.  Stevenson.  Is.  net. 

Strikingly  original. 

Pearl  of  the  Red  Cross. 

A.  L.  Taylor.  8d.  net. 

Capital  little  story ;  short,  but  concisely  written. 
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"  .And  they  shall  build  up  the  old  wastes,  they  shall  raise  up  the  former 
desolations,  and  they  shall  repair  the  waste  cities,  the  desolations  of 
many  generations" 

Illlllllilllllillllllllllllllli 

For  FIFTY  YEARS 

DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES 

have  been  fighting  in  the  divinest  Crusade  or  all,  the 
CRUSADE  OF  YOUTH.  They  have  taken, 
in  those  fifty  years,  eighty-seven  thousand  little 
children  from  a  wilderness  of  pain  and  horror, 
disease  and  hunger  and  lovelessness,  and  have  loved 
them  back  to  joy  and  security.  To  feed  a  little 
hungry  child,  to  comfort  and  love  a  little  frightened 
child,  to  bring  poetry  and  beauty  to  a  child  dulled 
by  ugliness,  is  a  work  that  puts  a  man  or  woman 
into  the  FELLOWSHIP  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

WILL  YOU  HELP  WITH  YOUR  MONEY, 
YOUR  GIFTS  OR  YOUR  SERVICE? 

Your  coppers,  your  silver,  your  gold  and  your 
friendship  can  help  "  repair  the  desolations  of  many 
generations."  This  is  the  Barnardo  Jubilee  Year. 
We  want  to  make  it  a  real "  jubilium  "  for  every  desti- 
tute child  who  knocks  at  the  doors  of  our  Homes, 
already  full  with  their  seven  thousand  children. 

We  MUST  BUILD  or  we  shall  have  to  TURN 
HOMELESS  CHILDREN  AWAY. 

We  MUST  FEED,  CLOTHE  and  EDUCATE 

them  for  their  place  in  the  dawning  NEW  WORLD. 
To  do  this  we  need  money.  Will  you  help  us  ? 

IllliilK 

Cheques,  P.O.'s,  etc.,  should  be  sent  to — 

The  Hon.  Director, 

William  Baker,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

18-26  Stepney  Causeway,  E.I. 

Please  mention  "  The  Poetry  Review." 
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